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with philosophers. The law-making power of which
mention has been made, which, raised to predominance,
issues in an unerring tact or instinct of right action, was
differently conceived by him and by them. They placed it
in reason, and regarded passion as the antagonistic power
which must be controlled and coerced by it. Christ also
considers it necessary to control the passions, but he places
them under the dominion not of reason but of a new and
more powerful passion. The healthy mind of the philo-
sophers is in a composed, tranquil, and impartial state; the
healthy mind of Christ is in an elevated and enthusiastic
state. Both are exempt from perturbation and unsteadi-
ness, but the one by being immovably fixed, the other
by being always powerfully attracted in one direction.

This is collected from the following facts. Christ was
once asked to pronounce which commandment in the law
was the greatest. He answered by quoting a sentence
from the Pentateuch, in which devoted love to God
and man is solemnly enjoined upon the Israelite, and
by declaring that upon this commandment the whole
Mosaic and prophetic legislation depended. In other
words, he declared an ardent, passionate, or devoted state
of mind to be the root of virtue. Again, he directed one
who declared that he had kept all the commandments
and asked what remained for him to do, if he would bo
perfect, to sell all his goods and give them to the poor,
and devote himself to the kingdom of God. What does
this imply but that the morality which is sound must be
no mere self-restraint, no mechanical movement within
prescribed rules, no mere punctiliousness, but ardent and
active, exceeding duty and outstripping requirement ?
He taught the same doctrine in a striking form when he
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